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DWELLERS ON DISPLAY AT SAN FRANCISCO HISTORY EXPO 


TELEGRAPH hill 
DWELLERS 




fire, on loan from 
the San Francisco 
History Center at the 
San Francisco Public 
Library. J.B.'s grand¬ 
son, Richard Monaco, 
who discovered and 
donated the photos to 
the city, came to see his 
grandfathers photo 
collection, which 
featured pictures 
of his father Dante, 
who was 6 years old 
in 1906. Richards 
own life story was 
included in an audio 
display of THD oral 
histories curated by 
board members Lucie 
Faulkner and Carlo 
Arreglo. 

Major wall space 
was also dedicated to 
photos of Coit Tower s 
historic WPA murals 
taken by North Beach photographer Dennis Hearne. 
Hearne and THD President Jon Golinger collaborated 
in mounting this exhibit to show the deterioration of 
some of the murals due to water damage and neglect. 
THD is supporting a community effort, led by Golinger 
and other preservationists, to get the city to repair Coit 
Tower and restore the murals. Visitors had the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn about the history of the murals from 
Ruth Gottstein, daughter of WPA muralist Bernard 
Zakheim, and other members of her family. 

North Beach historian Catherine Accardi joined 
us again this year as an adviser and exhibitor, and very 
generously donated the proceeds from the sale of her 
book, “San Francisco's North Beach and Telegraph Hill ” 
to THD. 

The following THD members deserve recognition 
for doing a great job of greeting the public and 
making new friends for the Dwellers: Carlo 
Arreglo, Lucie Faulknor, Merle Goldstone, 
Jon Golinger, Stan Hayes, Julie Jaycox, Andy 
Katz, Andrea & Mike Hanna, Stan Hayes, 
Tom Noyes, Aaron Peskin, Art Peterson, 
Katherine Petrin and Vedica Puri. Thanks 
also to Beth Ashcroft, Kathleen Burch and 
Audrey Tomaselli, who helped mount the J.B. 
Monaco exhibit, and to Rozelle Overmire, 
who provided the audio tape for the Oral 
History display. 

Participating in the THD exhibit is a 
great starting point for exploring of Telegraph 
Hills rich and colorful history. To view the J.B. 
Monaco Collection, contact www.jbmonaco . 
com. David Myricks “San Franciscos Telegraph 
Richard Monaco, grandson of photographer J.B. Monaco. Dick Hill” may be ordered online by visiting www. 
graciously donated these historic images to THD for display at thd.org, or can be purchased at City Lights 
the History Expo. bookstore. <^4 


Catherine Accardi, and her husband Michael, answered a visitor's question about 
Telegraph Hill. photos by merle goldstone 

By Merle Goldstone 

T HD had a commanding presence at the second 
annual San Francisco History Expo, which was 
put on by the San Francisco Historical Society 
at the Old Mint at Fifth and Mission streets on March 
3rd and 4th. The Dwellers joined 31 San Francisco 
neighborhood associations and historical societies as 
exhibitors in this free-to-the public event. Once again, 
we embraced this opportunity to showcase the impor¬ 
tant role that THD plays in preserving San Francisco 
history and the historic character of our neighborhood 
to a citywide audience. 

Based on the success of THD s 2011 presentation, 

Expo organizers gave us a larger room to expand our 
exhibits and accommodate the steady stream of visi¬ 
tors. This meant more wall space to show J.B. Monacos 
dramatic photographs of the 1906 earthquake and 
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Young people enjoyed voices from the past via the 
Oral History Project. 


Restore the Coit Tower Murals 

Photographs by Dennis Hearne 



Jon Gollinger posed with a living-history artist por¬ 
traying Lillie Hitchcock Coit. 



Hundreds of people enjoyed photographs from the 
J.B. Monaco Collection. Monaco was a renowned 
photographer, who is responsible for many wonder¬ 
ful historic images of San Francisco. The collection 
spans the years 1 856 to 1 938. 
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The Save Coit Tower campaign was well represented with this display spotlighting 
the need to restore the Coit Tower murals. 


Ruth Gottstein (left), Jenny Gottstein, Ruth's granddaughter — Bernard 
Zakheim's great-granddaughter, and Ruth's son, Adam Gottstein. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 

MEET THE COIT TOWER MURALISTS 


by Jon Golinger 

ith the fate of Coit Tower on the minds 
of many San Franciscans across the city 
this spring, I was recently inspired to learn 
more about the women and men who created the 27 
historic New Deal-era artworks that have graced Coit 
Towers walls for 78 years. 

As Ruth Gottstein, daughter of Coit Tower mural- 
ist Bernard Zakheim, writes in a thoughtful essay in 
this edition of the Semaphore, the Coit Tower mural- 
ists were real people and hard-working artists, not the 
rarefied figures they sometimes seem to be. 

Given the poor state of affairs inside Coit Tower 
right now, with absolutely no real informational display 
or even the most basic brochures about the artists avail¬ 
able on site to help visitors learn about the murals and 
the people who made them, I instead researched two 
sources to learn more about the Coit Tower mural- 
ists: Masha Zakheims incredible book “Coit Tower: 
Its History and Art” and the “Coit Tower Historic 
Structure Report” commissioned by the San Francisco 
Arts Commission in 1989. 

Meet the twenty-five artists (4 women and 21 men) 
who covered 3,691 square feet of Coit Tower in just a 
few short months in early 1934 with the first art funded 
by the New Deal, depicting the overarching theme of 
“Life in California”: 

First floor fresco artists 

Maxine Albro (1903-1966), a native of Iowa. Married 
to fellow artist Parker Hall. Painted the agricultural 
mural California . 

Victor Arnautoff (1896-1979), a native of Russia. 
Painted the bustling downtown scenes in the mural 
City Life . Arnautoff was the designated project direc¬ 
tor at Coit Tower and supervised the work of his 
fellow muralists. 

Ray Bertrand (1909-1949), a San Francisco native. 

Painted the mural Meat Industry . 

Ray Boynton (1883-1951), a native of Iowa. Painted 
Animal Force and Machine Force . 

Mallette (Harold) Dean (1904-1975), a native of 
Washington state. Painted Stockbroker and Scientist - 
Inventor . 

George Harris (1913-1991), a native of California. 
Youngest Coit Tower artist at age 21. Painted the 
mural Banking and Law, including a law library with 
many books with satirical titles, including some that 
poke fun at fellow artists. 

William Hesthal (1908-1985), a San Francisco native. 


Painted the mural Railroad and Shipping ; 

John Langley Howard (1902-1999), native of New 
Jersey. Brother of both sculptor Robert Howard, who 
created the phoenix relief plaque on the front of Coit 
Tower, and architectural designer Henry Howard, 
who worked for Coit Tower architect Arthur Brown 
Jr. Painted the mural California Industrial Scenes . 

Gordon Langdon (1910-1963), a San Francisco native. 
Painted California Agricultural Industry, which 
includes depictions of other Coit Tower artists as 
cattle farmers. 

Fred Olmsted, Jr* (1911-1990), a San Francisco native. 
Initially brought onto the Coit Tower project as an 
assistant to other artists, he was later assigned the 
three foot panel above the main entrance to Coit 
Tower, where he painted the mural Power . 

Suzanne Scheuer (1898-1984), a San Jose native. Her 
mural Newsgathering depicts the busy process of pro¬ 
ducing a newspaper, complete with a series of panels 
around a narrow Coit Tower window showing the 
color process used to create a comic strip. 

Ralph Stackpole (1885-1973), native of Oregon. A 
prominent sculptor with works in City Hall and 
all across California, Stackpole painted the mural 
Industries of California . 

Frede Vidar (1911-1967), native of Denmark, came to 
San Francisco as a teenager and began painting at age 
twelve. Studied with Matisse in Paris in 1933 but 
returned to San Francisco in time to paint the Coit 
Tower mural Department Store . 

Clifford Wight (1900-1960), native of England. Wight 
was a sculptor who served as Diego Riveras translator 
and technical assistant during Riveras work on murals 
in Detroit, New York and San Francisco. Wight paint¬ 
ed two Coit Tower murals: Farmer and Cowboy and 
Surveyor and Steelworker, which included the famous 
“hammer and sickle” detail that mysteriously disap¬ 
peared before Coit Tower opened to the public. 

Bernard Baruch Zakheim (1898-1985), native of Poland 
who came to San Francisco seeking political asylum 
after World War I. Zakheim won a competition to 
create the first fresco project in a public building in 
San Francisco at the Jewish Community Center. His 
prestige from that project gave Zakheim the credibility 
to bring artists together to ask for a federally funded art 
project, which resulted in the Coit Tower murals. His 
Coit Tower mural is The Library . 

Elevator area oil painters 

Rinaldo Cuneo (1877-1939), a San Francisco native 


who grew up in North Beach. 

Painted two oil paintings on can¬ 
vas entitled Bay Area Hills . He 
painted the second oil painting after landscape paint¬ 
er William Gaw, originally part of the Coit Tower 
project, dropped out. 

Otis Oldfield (1890-1969), native of Sacramento. 
Oldfield selected and supervised the other oil paint¬ 
ers in the elevator lobby at Coit Tower. He painted 
his two Coit Tower paintings, Seabirds and Bay Area 
Map and San Francisco Bay, from his Telegraph Hill 
studio where he could see the waterfront and the then 
bridge-free Bay. 

Jose Moya del Pino (1891-1969), native of Spain. 
Painted San Francisco Bay, North, a companion piece 
to Oldfield s painting, depicting a northern Telegraph 
Hill view of the Bay. 

Winding stairwell artist 

Lucien Labaudt (1880-1943), native of France. A cos¬ 
tume designer by trade, Labaudt was given the winding 
stairwell between the first and second floors of Coit 
Tower to paint his fresco entitled Powell Street Labaudt 
was commissioned in 1936 to create the frescoes at 
the Beach Chalet depicting San Francisco scenes and 
personalities. He became an artist war correspondent 
during WWII and was killed in a plane crash. 

Second floor artists 

Jane Berlandina (1898-1962), native of France. Painted 
Home Life, the only Coit Tower mural done in the 
medium of egg tempura. 

Ralph Chesse (1900-1991), native of New Orleans. 

Painted the mural Children At Play . 

Ben Cunningham (1904-1975), native of Colorado. 

Painted the mural Outdoor Life . 

Parker Hall (1898-1983), native of Colorado. Married 
to fellow artist Maxine Albro. Painted the mural 
Collegiate Sports . 

Edith Hamlin (1902-1992), native of California. 

Created the mural Hunting in California . 

Edward Terada (1908-1993), native of Japan. Painted 
the mural Sports . 

Get to know the artists yourself by reading Coit 
Tower San Francisco : Its History and Art, and by visiting 
the Coit Tower murals today, tomorrow, and as often as 
you can. We have these 25 artists to thank for the gift of 
the Coit Tower murals for all of us to admire, contem¬ 
plate, and enjoy. ^ 
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Hanna Chedyak 

415-781-8817 1300 Kearny 

San Francisco, CA 94133 


Freebairn-Smith & Crane 

Planning, Urban Design, Architecture 


Rod Freebairn-Smith 
Janet Crane 
(415) 398 4094 


History’s Anteroom: 

Photography in San Francisco 1906-1909 

Available August 2011 
from William Stout Publishers 


www.stoutpublishers.com 
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DOIN PISTOS 


mexican street food 

address >510 Union Street. San Francisco. CA 
telephone > 415.395.0939 
website > donpistos.com 
email } hola@donplstos.com 


Breakfast 
& Lunch 
7:30 to 2:30- 
this is 7 days a 
week. 


PA T’S 
C4f E 


1330 Taylor Street 
San Francisco, CA 94133 


Dinner 
Wed & Thurs 
5:30-9 p.m. 

Fri & Sat 
5:30-10 p.m. 


415-770*8735 

IT'S NOT JUST BREAKFAST & LUNCH ANYMORE - 
NOW OPEN FOR DINNERS WEDNESDAY THRU SATURDAY! 


Sean O’Donnell 

Handyman 

‘Anything can be fixed 
except a fallen souffle.” 

307-1205 
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AN EDITOR'S SWAN SONG 


By Art Peterson 
Former Semaphore Editor 

fter seven years as editor of The Semaphore, 
I am, with this issue, relinquishing the edit¬ 
ing helm to the capable hands of Catherine 
Accardi. Her credentials for the job include a North 
Beach childhood, authorship of the definitive photo 
history of the neighborhood and a seemingly disci¬ 
plined, but sunny, demeanor. 

I would he lying to say I wont miss the job. I loved 
going about town and elsewhere brushing up against 
others long enough to tell them, ‘Tm the editor of The 
Semaphore ." Hey, it may not be the Atlantic Monthly, but 
what do they know? The Semaphore shtick even worked 
when my wife Carol and I would travel abroad. Carol 
would sometimes produce a business card reading 
“Food Critic, Semaphore Magazine,’” and, voila, a couple 
of glasses of Dom Perignon would be coming our way. 

When I took the job of editor, I had a few condi¬ 
tions. One, I wanted the quality of the writing in the 
publication to sing. The fact that we are just a bunch 
of neighbors, who —for the most part — do not make 
a living crafting words, would not be an excuse for bad 
prose. Fortunately, the neighbors have come through 
with professional aplomb. WeVe developed a stable of 
talented writers, who I'm sure will be committed to help¬ 
ing Catherine maintain the high standards we have set. 

Secondly, while I understood that THD is an 
advocacy organization, I did not want The Semaphore 
to wear its advocacy on its sleeve. The THD Board of 
Directors has generally held to the principles on which 
the organization was founded: to stop the bad stuff — 
such as the extension of the Embarcadero Freeway — 
and preserve the good stuff — like continuing service of 
the 39-Coit bus. Over the years, however, Ive noticed 
that there are informed and dedicated members of the 



THD community who have been in nuanced disagree¬ 
ment with some of the boards positions. I wanted to 
give these committed dissenters a voice. An organiza¬ 
tion such as THD thrives on healthy dialogue, and I 
expect Catherine will continue — maybe even ratchet 
up — this continuing discussion. 

Thirdly, I wanted the world to know that THD is 
about a lot more than testimony before city agencies. 
I wanted all to know that there is a THD that orga¬ 
nizes ArtWalks, counts neighborhood birds, plants 
trees in Washington Square, lobbies for better parking 


and less neighborhood congestion, serves as a catalyst 
for neighborhood social events and urges support for 
neighborhood business and community organizations. 
Given this track record, it has always seemed to me that 
the decision to belong to THD — despite ones dis¬ 
agreement with the board on this issue or that — was 
a no-brainer. I hope The Semaphore has done a bit to 
advance that attitude. 

Finally, I wanted The Semaphore to mirror not only 
the diversity of THD, but also the rich variety of North 
Beach. We are a neighborhood of artsy types whose cho¬ 
sen medium is the extemporaneous prose-poem birthed 
at the tables of Cafe Trieste, of oldsters who remember 
when Chronicle columnist Herb Caen lived on Lombard 
Street, of Washington Square drunks, who seem not to 
have a mean bone in their bodies, and of tireless com¬ 
munity advocates, who plunge into the necessary but 
tedious work of community benefit. Our neighborhood 
is a wonderful excess of personalities and experiences. 
Catherine Accardi is fortunate to have such a rich palette 
on which to draw. 

One of the nicest things anyone has said me about 
The Semaphore is that each issue is a surprise. But with 
this rich neighborhood as the publications dedicated 
focus, how could every issue not be an adventure? 

Actually, people have almost universally passed on 
pleasant compliments about The Semaphore . The excep¬ 
tion has come from a kind of cranky guy, who calls 
periodically to complain that there is no Rite Aid in the 
bombed out shell of the Pagoda theater, and that some¬ 
how Aaron Peskin and I are to blame. So Catherine, I 
think you can anticipate a pleasant tenure as the new 
Semaphore editor, but if someone calls to lay the Pagoda 
trip on you remember — for good or bad — it ain't your 
fault. <>v* 




FROM THE DESK OF SUPERVISOR CHIU 


H appy Spring! Theres lots going on in District 
3 and at City Hall, and I want to thank those 
of you who have worked with me to improve 
our neighborhoods. Here's what's happening: 

November 2012 Clean & Safe 
Neighborhood Parks Bond 

After numerous public outreach meetings, we are 
moving closer to placing a bond measure on the 
November ballot that will invest in the parks, play¬ 
grounds and open spaces that enhance the quality of life 
in our dense urban environment. I am pleased to report 
that two major D3 projects and other smaller ones 
are currently a part of a package that includes money 
for neighborhood parks, citywide capital programs 
and waterfront improvements. The proposal includes 
$5.5 million to complete the funding for the new Joe 
DiMaggio Playground, as well as $6 million to rebuild 
the Willie “Woo Woo" Wong Playground. For more on 
the bond, see the Recreation and Parks Department 
website at http://sfrecpark.org/BondOutreach.aspx. 

Public Safety and Nightlife 

Since I came into office a few years ago, I've moved 
forward four pieces of legislation to address nightclub 
violence, including requiring nightclubs to beef up 
security requirements, allowing the city to shut down 
clubs with a history of public safety concerns, regulat¬ 
ing party promoters who create unsafe situations and 
requiring parking-lot operators to properly police their 


premises. While the San Francisco Police Department 
(SFPD) has told me that they believe nightclub violence 
has declined recently, these incidents remind us that we 
still have more work to do. I convened a meeting of the 
various Broadway businesses and the SFPD to continue 
that work, and I look forward to the involvement of 
many community members. 

Broadway Tow Away 

Sometimes it's the small changes in a neighbor¬ 
hood that make a big difference. Such is the case with 
the Broadway tow-away zone that goes into effect every 
Friday and Saturday night. 

Although folks understood that the zone was in 
place to help ensure public safety in this often rowdy 
area, my office received numerous complaints about the 
8 p.m. start time, which made it difficult to park and go 
to dinner nearby. After extensive discussions with the 
SFPD, the start time was shifted to 10 p.m. Thanks to 
my former legislative aide Jamie Cantwell and everyone 
involved for helping to make this happen. 

Street Safety 

Last month, I joined officials from the San Francisco 
Municipal Transportation Agency (SFMTA) and the 
SFPD, as well as advocates for bicycling and pedestrian 
safety, to announce a push to make our congested and 
often dangerous streets safer for everyone. Our shared 
commitment came in the wake of the shocking death of 
an elderly pedestrian, who was struck by a bicyclist on 
March 29, but the effort was ongoing before this tragedy. 


While the vast majority of pedes¬ 
trian injury accidents involve cars 
(in 2011, there were 880 such 
accidents, 850 with cars and 30 
with bikes), the new approach includes stepped up 
enforcement of the most dangerous behavior by drivers 
and bicyclists, particularly at the most dangerous loca¬ 
tions in the City. We are also working on an innovative 
program to make sure that bicyclists who are cited receive 
additional education on the importance of road safety. 

Growing Urban Agriculture 

Recently, in conjunction with the San Francisco 
Planning and Urban Research Association (SPUR), I 
introduced legislation to create the first citywide Urban 
Agriculture Program. SPUR released a report, Public 
Harvest (available at www.spur.org), that shows how 
urban agriculture has allowed San Francisco residents 
to engage in healthier and more sustainable living. 
Although we've seen community gardens and urban 
farms sprout across the City in recent years, the lack 
of coordination among the seven different agencies 
with urban agriculture programs has led to an overall 
decline in city resources for urban agriculture activities 
relative to the funding level of the 1990s. That's why 
I introduced legislation to create a “one-stop shop" for 
urban agriculture that will be responsible for identify¬ 
ing opportunities for new urban gardens, developing 
partnerships with community organizations and find- 

continued on page 4 
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WHO WERE THE 26 ARTISTS 
WHO PAINTED THE MURALS AT COIT TOWER? 


“Artists are like the great political leaders. They tend to 
reject their own class, they attend to the imperative of the 
now, the problem at hand, and the establishment abhors 
them, designating their behavior treason .” 

From the “The Novel/' by James Michener 

© Ruth Gottstein — April 16, 2012 

hey were artists.♦♦first and foremost. Not poli¬ 
ticians, not intellectuals, not economists. They 
came from vastly different backgrounds. 

Against the backdrop of the Great Depression in 
1934, with a general strike actually taking place in San 
Francisco at that time, the artists were able to view San 
Francisco and California through a prism of burgeon¬ 
ing optimism. 

They painted in fresco—an ancient technique 
which required a days worth of plaster and was applied 
each morning. The same specially ground earth pig¬ 
ments were used by all, creating a harmonic sense of 
continuity—although each artists work was unique. 

The artists work vividly reflected the contrast of 
the rich and poor, the incredible advances taking place 
in the fields of electricity, shipping, agriculture, meat 
packing, education, banking, surveying, iron workers 
alongside cowboys. Via their murals, this eclectic group 
of artists was able to capture the rich tapestry of an 


emerging California in the 1930s. This was their San 
Francisco and their California—their hopes for a posi¬ 
tive future for many generations to come. 

Crowded together into that tiny, circular space 
within the Tower were scaffolds and the physical 
presence of each of their assistants. In spite of these 
handicaps, their task was completed in a short time—a 
matter of weeks. 

I actually saw these artists at work because I often 
visited my father, Bernard Zakheim, while he worked 
on his mural, “The Library". He portrayed me in the 
lower left corner in a blue and white sailor blouse, at 
age 12. 

I vividly recall the smell of the wet plaster, and the 
harmonic energy of the activities. Jon Langdon, the son 
of the artist Gordon Langdon, also recalls that the barn 
depicted in his father's mural, “California Agricultural 
Industry" was located on the family property, 7,000 
acres owned by his grandfather near Pt. Reyes Station. 

The Coit Tower murals are an incredible gift to 
the people of San Francisco and its international visi¬ 
tors. At virtually no cost to the City, the Tower was built 
with a bequest from Lilly Hitchcock Coit and placed on 
land already owned by the City and historically man¬ 
aged by the Department of Recreation and Parks. The 
murals were totally free—funded by the Federal Public 



Works of Art Project (PWAP). 

Beyond this, the gift of murals in Coit Tower con¬ 
veys to the multitude of visitors from all over the world 
a unique understanding of what San Francisco was 
about, and in many ways, still is. 


Ruth Gottstein is the daughter of Bernard 
Zakheim. Her sister Masha Zakheim is 
the author of “Coit Tower San Francisco: 
Its History and Art”: published by Volcano 
Press ( wwwwolcanopress.com ) 

Permission to reprint, please contact ruth@ 
volcanopress.com 



Semaphore Editors Note: Restoration and preservation 
of the Coit Tower murals is the subject of Proposition 
“B" on the June 5th San Francisco election ballot. Ruth 
Gottstein and other relatives of the Coit Tower muralists 
are part of a citywide coalition of artists, environmental¬ 
ists, neighborhood groups and civic leaders supporting 
Proposition “B," which would prioritize funds generated 
at Coit Tower for Coit Tower preservation and keep 
commercial activities and private events limited. For 
more information visit: wwwTrotectCoitTower.org 


THD WELCOMES NEW BOARD MEMBERS AND SEAAAPHORE EDITOR 


by Lynn Sanchez 
Social Co'Chair 

HD President Jon Golinger opened festivities 
with a year in review report at our April mem¬ 
bership meeting and dinner. The event was 
held at Bocce Cafe on April 16th. 

The past year has been a busy one with issues such 



William Farley, Mai Sharpe and Sandra Sharpe 
making their presentation on the Lost Mural of the 
Old Spaghetti Factory. photo:Juliejaycox 


as the 8 Washington St. project, Pioneer Park, the mural 
restoration at Coit Tower and the upcoming Americas 
Cup Race. THD is very involved with the many con¬ 
cerns that affect us all as a neighborhood. 

We wish to thank outgoing board members Chris 
Stockton, who has been our Membership chair, and 
Lynn Sanchez, co-chair of Social and Programs. It 



Movie watching at THD meeting, at Bocce Cafe 

04/16/12 Photo: Gerry Hurtado 


was also sad to say good-bye to Semaphore editor Art 
Peterson. 

Art gave us many years of his expertise and a cre¬ 
ative new format for The Semaphore that has been well 
received. We have enjoyed working with him and wish 
him the best in retirement. 

New board members were announced, and we wel¬ 
comed Joe Butler, A1 Fontes, Stan Hayes, Scott Elliott 
and Sarah Kliban, as well as new Semaphore editor 
Catherine Accardi. 

After the meeting, we were treated to a showing of 
the film, “The Old Spaghetti Factory." Many thanks to 
Katherine Petrin for organizing this event. Film-makers 
William Farley, Mai Sharpe and Sandra Sharpe were 
on hand to share stories of its making in the 1960s. 
They spoke beforehand about the artists and fascinat¬ 
ing characters who were a part of the lively art scene in 
North Beach. 

We want to welcome several new members to our 
organization (names to come) and look forward to 
engaging more neighbors to join in the many volunteer 
opportunities that exist in THD. ^ 



Supervisor Chiu continued from page 3 

ing resources for the city's urban agriculture programs 
from the state and federal governments. 

'Hotelization' 

I recently introduced legislation to tackle the prob¬ 
lem known as “hotelization." For many years, residential 
apartments throughout District 3 and San Francisco 
have been converted to tourist and transient uses. Even 
though the practice has been illegal for more than 30 
years, a loophole in the law has allowed corporations to 
house employees on a short-term basis. My legislation 
closes this loophole by clarifying that corporations can¬ 
not engage in short-term conversions even if they sign 
long-term leases. I want to ensure that the supply of 
housing in the City and the quality of life in our neigh¬ 
borhoods are protected for San Franciscans. 

Improving Muni 

Two of my recent legislative efforts are intended to 
improve Muni service and make our transit system more 
family friendly. First, after years of waiting, I sponsored 
an ordinance to officially allow all-door boarding on 
Muni vehicles. This will help speed up service, which 
travels our streets at an average of only 8 miles per hour, 
by allowing Muni riders to legally board the rear doors 


of Muni vehicles as long as they have proof of payment 
or tag their Clipper card. Director of Transportation 
Ed Reiskin and the SFMTA leadership are commit¬ 
ted to implementing all- door boarding on July 1. My 
second proposal is intended to persuade the SFMTA 
to revise its policy on baby strollers to be more family 
friendly. Current Muni policy only permits strollers on 
Muni vehicles at the discretion of Muni operators and 
does not permit strollers to be unfolded while on board. 
The Board of Supervisors has unanimously agreed that 
it is time to change this policy. 

Northeast Zoning 

Last year, I proposed a sizable piece of legislation 
intended to further a wide range of broadly shared 
planning goals, including the Transit First policy and 
the preservation of historic buildings. In recent months, 
my staff has worked with the Planning Department 
and community members to create more discrete ordi¬ 
nances on specific topics such as signs and awnings, 
parking and transferable development rights. Some 
initial pieces of legislation will be heard by the board's 
Land Use Committee in the coming months. For more 
information on this issue, please contact Judson True at 
judson.true@sfgov.org. 


That's just a sampling of the district issues and 
legislative topics we're working on. As always, I look 
forward to hearing your questions, requests and con¬ 
cerns, and hope to see you soon in the neighborhood or 
during my district office hours. <>*♦ 


THD Oral History Needs 
Stories and Volunteers 

Do you know someone whose story should 
be told? Are you interested in the narratives of 
North Beach and Telegraph Hill? Do you want 
to tell your story? If so, then the Oral History 
committee is looking for volunteers to seek out 
stories that capture the lives that have enriched 
and contributed to our sense of place, culture 
and identity. We would be especially delighted if 
you shared stories that contribute to our varied 
cultural, ethnic, economic, spiritual and gendered 
heritage. Please contact Carlo Arreglo of the 
THD Oral History Project at auntiestrophe@ 
gmail.com 
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NORTH BEACH'S ARTISTIC RENAISSANCE IS 
IN FULL SWING DURING FIRST FRIDAYS 


By Art Peterson 

n the first Friday of every month, many North 
Beach galleries, restaurants and retail shops 
are open until 9 p.m., allowing visitors from 
near and far to check out art openings, poetry readings, 
performance events and enjoy the culinary delights of 
the neighborhood. Below are some of the galleries and 
venues involved in this monthly neighborhood party: 

♦ Make Hang (450 Green St.), one of the newest gal¬ 
leries in North Beach, opened by Aline Dargie and 
Alan Robin. They show contemporary, textile-based, 
tactile, installation artwork by local emerging artists. 
Make Hang has weaving, sewing, woodworking and 
fabric dyeing studios open to the public, where art¬ 
ists offer free, interactive demonstrations on textile 
techniques during First Fridays. 

♦ Tattoo Boogaloo (528 Green St.), has rotating 
monthly shows curated by local artists in the front 
of its custom tattoo and body-piercing studio. There 
is a permanent display of the tattoo artists work 
in various mediums throughout the studio; its a 
friendly, chill hangout with bright green walls. 

♦ Emerald Tablet (80 Fresno St.), a space which opens 
its doors to creative learning for adults and children in 
arts, crafts, DIY and sciences. It holds a safe space for 


radically fun exploration for beginners, as well as more 
advanced classes for those with experience. Monthly 
art shows, poetry readings and openings during First 
Fridays happen in its underground gallery. 

♦ Live Worms (1345 Grant Ave.), Kevin Browns 
'artists paradise,” a place for a wide range of artistic 
expressions and varied group shows. Worms some¬ 
times has interactive performance events on First 
Fridays and often draws a full house of enthusiastic 
artsy North Beachers. 

♦ Focus Gallery (1534 Grant Ave.), frames, exhibits 
and sells paintings and photographs by those old 
guys still working in analog. Focus shows artwork 
by members of the North Beach literary community, 
including Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Jack Hirschman, 
Agnetta Falk and has had poetry readings by ruth 
weiss, Jack Micheline, Tony Serra and other contem¬ 
porary voices. 

♦ Macchiarini Creative Design (1544 Grant Ave.), is 
an old family business that crafts stunning Modernist 
metal art and jewelry on site. Macchiarini has four 
art shows a year of new work by local metal artists. 

♦ Arata Fine Art (450 Columbus Ave.), is a charming 
shop bursting with classical representational sculp¬ 
ture and painting with a European flair. 


♦ Craig Fonarow Photography (527 Columbus Ave.), 
is the best place in San Francisco to purchase iconic, 
contemporary, handcrafted, silver gelatin and archi¬ 
val photographs of the San Francisco Bay Area and 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

♦ Modern Eden (403 Francisco St.), is a gallery close 
to the Fishermans Wharf side of North Beach, 
specializing in figurative and illustrative painting by 
mostly local artists. 

♦ 1314 Grant Ave*, a hip T-shirt shop, home to the 
popular SanFranPsycho brand, is the place to get the 
goods to represent your San Fran pride and love. 

♦ Nicos Tacos (1310 Grant Ave.), the $3 Margarita 
special every First Friday is a delicious hit, along with 
discounted tacos. 

♦ Artist and Craftsman (555 Pacific Ave.), offers 10 
percent off of the whole store during First Fridays, 
which is a great deal for people wanting to act on 
new found inspiration for art projects, after walking 
around to the galleries. 

Check out www.NorthBeachFirstFridays.com for a 
map and more information about the participating 
venues. 



58th Annual North Beach Festival 

Saturday Sunday, June 16 8^ 17, 2012 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Presented by the North Beach Business Association 

Stop bv the THD table and sav hello! 



ART & CULTURE COMMITTEE 

THE END OF A ROMANTIC ERA 


by Julie Jaycox 

Art & Culture Committee Chair 

eople may know of the dusty gallery at Grant 
and Greenwich, but not many people know 
much about it. Robert Sextons An American 
Romantic has been open for just under 25 years (in 
November). The shop is for sale and the business is 
moving to Sextons home in Napa Valley. It is mainly 
a phone and mail order business, receiving orders 
from across the United States 
and around the world. In the 
year after 9/11, the gallery 
shipped over ten thousand 
pieces — becoming the third 
highest UPS shipper in San 
Francisco. 

The shop is a neighbor¬ 
hood hub for a cup of coffee 
and conversation. The delivery 
drivers know who to ask to 
accept packages for neighbors 
not yet home. Tired tourists 
take a breather after a climb, 
asking questions about where 
to eat a meal or get a cup of 
coffee in North Beach. The 
Crooked Street is pointed out 
to them from the curb. 

And people buy the art. 

Some people buy it even 
though it makes them cry 
(there is always tissue avail¬ 
able!). Some customers have 
only Sextons art on their walls. 

Some people make the shop 


their San Francisco destination. Some buy pieces for a 
dying relative or partner. Some people request fast ship¬ 
ment because they may not be here when it arrives. The 
art is on gravestones, and Sexton graciously allows this 
usage (there has been a confirmed sighting near New 
Orleans). Many customers have been fans of Sexton 
and his work since he started showing in the 80s at 
Harvest Festivals on the west coast. 


And all of it on Greenwich 
Street has been managed by Larry 
Hettich, running the place since the 
shops inception - again, nearly 25 years. Larry remem¬ 
bers the name of every person who's worked for him 
and when and for how long. He can predict sales pat¬ 
terns depending on the ad placement and as he takes an 
order can type the first number of every zip code before 
the customer recites it (try this - it 
takes some doing!). He's watched 
the little kids on the block grow 
up and move away, and come back 
to tell him their memories of him 
and the shop. He has mixed feel¬ 
ings about the shop closing, not 
just because he is losing a job, but 
because of the social connection 
to so many wonderful people in 
the neighborhood. He knows the 
corner and it's occupants more 
than those where he lives on Nob 
Hill. Larry has a huge fan club in 
Upper North Beach and they are 
going to miss him! 

So be sure to stop by and 
say hello and goodbye to an aged 
local institution—no, not Larry, 
the shop! Larry would love to 
know what took you so long. And 
the coffee's always on. 

Larry Hettich has never 
counted the number of boxes 
he's packaged during almost 25 
years of working at An American 
Romantic. . . 



Photo by Julie Jaycox 
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ITALIAN SWISS COLONY 





The Italian Swiss Colony Wine Company building shortly after construction in 1903. 


By Katherine Petrin 

Second in a Series on Landmark Buildings in the Neighborhood 

I n the previous issue of The Semaphore we looked at San 
Francisco Landmark No. 127, the Old Spaghetti Factory on 
Green Street in the heart of North Beach. In this issue we 
present a profile of another individually landmarked building, 

Landmark No. 102, the Italian Swiss Colony Wine Company 
building and warehouse. Located at 1265 Battery Street in the 
Northeast Waterfront Historic District, the landmark status of this 
architecturally outstanding structure should come as no surprise to 
Semaphore readers. 

The Italian Swiss Colony Wine Company building predates 
and withstood the 1906 earthquake and fire. It was constructed in 
1903 as a waterfront warehouse with offices and vaults for wine stor- 
age. This industrial structure was built by the Italian Swiss Colony 
Winery located in Asti in the Alexander Valley (Sonoma County). 

It also housed the offices of the Italian Swiss Agricultural Colony, 
a related land cooperative and commercial enterprise, founded in 
1881 by Andrea Sbarboro, a native of Italy. 

Prior to construction of the Italian Swiss Colony Wine building, 
the site was an important commercial waterside location and was 
initially occupied by the Flint Peabody Warehouse complex that dated 
to the 1850s. 

The Italian Swiss Colony building was designed by the archi- 
tectural and engineering firm of Hemenway and Miller. Architects 
Sylvester W. Hemenway and Washington J. Miller maintained 
offices in the Hearst Building at 3 r< ^ and Market Streets and were 
responsible for other important structures around town, including 
the C. Shilling and Company Wine Cellars at 900 Minnesota Street 
and the French Bank building (originally Bullock & Jones) at 108- 
110 Sutter Street. 

Built on landfill, the Italian Swiss Colony building was con¬ 
structed on a steel frame with a brick and terra cotta exterior 
and was touted for its fireproof materials. According to “The San 
Francisco Waterfront ” (Roger and Nancy Olmsted, 1977), the struc¬ 
ture was engineered to withstand the weight of 2 million to 7}/i 
million gallons of wine. Railroad tracks extended from the street 
into the building interior so railcars could unload wine from the 
Asti vineyards directly into the buildings wine vaults. The wine was 
then transported by horse-drawn carts or sent to New York by ship 
or train. 

An excellent example of the Renaissance Revival style popular 
at the time, the building recalls a Roman palazzo with its arched 
openings; massive masonry walls; a weighty ground floor; strong 
horizontal lines; smaller upper-story windows; finely detailed cor¬ 
nice, pilasters, balustraded parapet and moldings. This style was 
often used for industrial or warehouse buildings. 

The building is said to have withstood the 1906 earthquake quite 
well and it resumed its wine storage function post-disaster. During 
Prohibition it was occupied by the Golden Gate Milk Products 
Company. It was generally used as a warehouse until the late 1970s 
by which time the building was in poor condition. The Architectural 
Quality Survey, conducted by the Department of City Planning 
between 1974 and 1976, found that the building had high architec¬ 
tural design values for its facade proportions and richness of detailing 
and decoration. The survey noted 'the excellent ornament, molded 
brick around the arches and the terra cotta at the plinths and capitals 
and on the pilasters.” The survey also stated that the building was dete¬ 
riorating and exhibited severe cracking. Long lengths of the cornice 
and roof-level balustrade had been removed by that time. 

In 1977, at the time landmark status was considered, the build¬ 
ing was owned by the Travelers Insurance Company, which opposed 
its landmark status, fearing it would not be acquired as part of a 
planned project then known as Levis Place. By 1980, the building 
was rehabilitated by Gensler Architects as part of the Levi Strauss 
and Company world headquarters complex. It was fully restored and 
adapted for use as offices. A new floor was added at the roof level 
and the balustraded parapet at the roof level was reconstructed. The 
building also houses the popular II Fornaio restaurant. 

The northern waterfront once had many other well-constructed 
i , , it . . , 1.1.11 .11. The Italian Swiss Colony Building — A landmark now, then or never? 

and architecturally interesting warehouses and industrial buildings 

that have been lost to demolition over the years. In fact, the Italian The Italian Swiss Colony Wine Company building in 1 977, the year it was designated as a 
Swiss Colony building had a twin, another warehouse of similar design local landmark. Note the complete removal of the cornice and parapet, which were both later 
that was located at the southeast corner of Filbert and Sansome Streets. res f° rec l • 

City of San Francisco Landmark No. 102 remains one of the finest 

examples of industrial warehouse architecture in the area, now designated as the Northeast Waterfront Historic District. 



The Italian Swiss Colony Wine Company building as it appeared in 1975 when it was in poor 
condition. Note that lengths of the balustraded parapet have been removed. 


Frt„ Sept 23.1977 ♦ The S F. Progress 21 
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NEIGHBORHOOD AWARENESS 


By Mike Madrid 

y name is Mike Madrid, and I am a member 
of the Community Police Advisory Board 
(CPAB) representing Telegraph HilL CPAB 
members represent the different sections of Central 
Police District and meet once a month to discuss issues 
in the area. 

Even though most of us locals feel at home here in 
North Beach and Telegraph Hill, its always smart to 
remain aware of ones surroundings. Theft is the biggest 
problem in the neighborhood currently. Most of these 
thefts involve those highly coveted Apple products— 
iphones, iPads, and laptops. iPhone theft is the major 
crime in the area, particularly in the later afternoon. 
As convenient as it is to use iPhones and iPads while 
walking down the street or riding the bus, it pays to 
remain aware of who is nearby. If you re using a laptop 


in a cafe, be careful about leaving it unattended while 
you go to get that coffee refill. Thieves are efficient and 
quick. There are a large number of auto burglaries in 
the neighborhood, usually to steal iPads or laptops left 
behind in cars. Even if you lock your laptop in the trunk 
of your car, be conscious of who might be watching you 
secure those devices. 

Awareness also involves noticing activity in your 
neighborhood. If you see a person systematically look' 
ing into every parked car on your street, report this to 
the police. Buildings that are being remodeled provide 
access to thieves via scaffolding and open doors. Again, 
if you see activity that looks suspicious, call the police. 

Many of us locals enjoy nighttime activity in the 
neighborhood. But take precautions if you are out after 
dark. Police advise against withdrawing large amounts 
of cash from ATMs late at night. Be cautious when 


walking home at night. In early April there was a mug' 
ging near the cornier of Kearny and Green Streets at 
11:40PM. This was a well-trafficked corner, and not all 
that late at night. But the thieves worked as a team to 
rob this victim. Also, if you are the victim of a crime, it 
is important to report it to Central Station police so that 
they can work to prevent future crimes. 

Communication and information are key in help' 
ing to curtail crime. Central Station Police sends out 
a weekly e'tnail newsletter with the latest information 
about activities in the neighborhood. You can subscribe 
by sending an e-mail to: SFPDCentralStation@sfgov.org 

If you have any comments or issues that you would 
like me to address at future CPAB meetings, feel free to 
e-mail me, Mike Madrid, at heaven4@pacbellnet . 



MEET YOUR NEW THD BOARD MEMBERS 



Scott Elliott is the new Corresponding Secretary 
of the Telegraph Hill Dwellers Board of Directors. 
He joins THD with and impressive background in 
the high-tech industry. Scott is well known globally 
for his experience in high-tech and electronics design, 
manufacturing and supply chain management. With 
over 30 years of engineering, management and consult¬ 
ing experience, Scott brings to THD unique, practical 
insights to all aspects of business. Scott holds bachelor 


of science, master of science, and Ph.D. degrees in elec¬ 
trical engineering from the University of California 
(Berkeley and Santa Barbara). He is a senior member 
of The Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
(IEEE), and a member of Sigma Xi. He is presently the 
Founder and President of a manage¬ 
ment consulting firm — TechZecs 
LLC. 

Scott has lived in the San Francisco 
Bay area and has frequented North 
Beach pubs and cafes for all of his 
adult life. He has lived on Telegraph 
Hill with his wife for the past six 
years. 

F* Joseph Butler, AIA, is a 
new member of the Telegraph Hill 
Dwellers Board of Directors. He has 
been a Telegraph Hill resident since 
1988 when he and Lynn moved to a 
dead end street with a stairway garden 
and a view of Coit Tower. Lynn served 
on the Board as Recording Secretary 
while Joe helped spruce up that gar¬ 
den, and a few more as well. They raised two children 
here, and this one year stint fulfills his pledge to return 
as a Director after the girls finished high school. 

While on the Board as a Director and Vice President 
in the 1990 s, he involved himself in tree plantings, stair¬ 
way garden improvements, planning and zoning cases, 
saving the Triangle as open space, and the Pioneer Park 
Project. With the help of THD Historian/Archivist 
Rozelle Overmire, he ended his years on the Board 
in 2004 by publishing Telegraph Hill Walking Tour, to 
commemorate a dozen great THD projects from the 
organizations first fifty years. 

Interested in seeing the natural and cultural attri¬ 
butes of the Hill preserved and enhanced, Joe marvels 
at the Hills buildings and the public and private open 
spaces they define. Favorite corners of the Hill include 


his two square inches of the Grace Marchant Garden, 
the stair with a view in the Maybeck building, and the 
elevator lobby of Arthur Brown Jr.s Coit Tower. 

Catherine Accardi is the new Editor of the 
THD Semaphore . She is a native San 
Franciscan, born on Telegraph Hill, 
and has lived in North Beach for 
many years. Catherine has enjoyed 
her city by the bay her whole life and 
proudly states, “I really did leave my 
heart in San Francisco." 

A graduate of San Francisco State 
University in City Planning, and a 
separate degree in Photography, she 
is now pursuing a Masters Degree 
in Creative Writing. With this back¬ 
ground in both city planning and 
writing, Catherine was delighted to 
have the opportunity to author several 
books for Arcadia Publishing includ¬ 
ing Images of America—San Francisco's 
North Beach and Telegraph Hill and 
San Francisco Landmarks . 

Catherine is at a point in her life where she has 
found her true passion—writing histories and myster¬ 
ies. Her keen interest in history has been a life-long 
passion, inspired by a childhood in San Francisco. She 
hopes that her work will highlight our country's local 
history in a positive way and inspire residents through¬ 
out the land to enjoy their communities. 

Regarding her new position as Editor, Catherine 
says, u There is no possible way Art Peterson can be 
replaced as Editor of The Semaphore because the irre¬ 
placeable Art is, well, irreplaceable! Art has a wonder¬ 
fully special gift with words and a particularly keen 
eye for our beloved North Beach neighborhood ♦ Mn 
Peterson, here's looking at you kidT 



MEMBERSHIP REPORT 

by Chris Stockton 
Past Financial Secretary 

ver the last several months, the following 
Hill Dwellers have generously contributed to 
Telegraph Hill Dwellers and thereby helped 
to defray the costs of publishing The Semaphore and 
support art, cultural, community forum, and social 
events under the shadow of Coit Tower. Thank you 
very, very much from all of the officers and board of 
directors of THD. 

Richard Boyd, Deborah 8C Paul Cleveland, Jill Fenton, 
Carolyn 8C Timothy Ferris, Schuyler Horn, Brenda & 
George Jewett, Christine & Kathy Kendrick, Gyongy 
Laky 8t Thomas Layton, Jane Winslow 8t Robert Lee, 
Antonia & Dennis McElrath, Mary Etta Moose, William 
Pates, Karen & Brian Perlman, Beatrice Taggi, Fritz 
Terplan, Mary Tripp, Sally Tooley, John Weeden 

When you pay your annual dues, please consider 
making a donation to THD. Whether it's $5 or $55 
added to your check, it is always greatly appreciated. 



532 Columbus Avenue 
415 399 0499 




FOOD & DRINK 

a neighborhood American 
bistro & bar serving dinner 
and weekend brunch 
(closed mondays) 

1707 Powell Street at Union 
on Washington Square 
(415) 529.2237 
www.bottlecapsf.com 
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Introducing The Cockettes! 


A s an introduction to Fayette Hauser s piece below, 
Children of Paradise, the following is a brief histo¬ 
ry of the Cockettes, as taken from their website, 
www.cockettes.com . 

As the psychedelic San Francisco of the '60s began 
evolving into the gay San Francisco of the 70s, The 
Cockettes, a flamboyant ensemble of hippies (women, 
gay men, and babies) decked themselves out in gender¬ 
bending drag and tons of glitter for a series of legendary 
midnight musicals at the Palace Theater in North Beach. 
With titles like u Tinsel Tarts in a Hot Coma' and (< Pearls 
over Shanghai ", these all singing, all dancing extravaganzas 
featured elaborate costumes, rebellious sexuality, and exu¬ 
berant chaos. 

The Cockettes were founded by "Hibiscus/' a member 
of a commune called KaliFlower that was dedicated to 
distributing free food and to creating free art and theater. 
They first performed as an informal group of friends 
in wild costumes doing a chorus line dance to (( Honky 
Tonk Woman * at The Nocturnal Dream Shows, a weekly 
midnight eclectic film series at The Palace. Some of their 
most successful shows included Etoiles de Paris" and "Hot 
Greeks". 

They gave their last performance in the autumn of 
1972. Some of them continued to perform together in 
other contexts, some began solo careers, and others depart¬ 
ed from "show business" entirely. 





Sweet Pam Musing in the window, 
Oak Street - 1 971 



jf i if* 

•/, & 'mm2 



John Flowers, Danny Isley, Link Martin, Scrumbly, 
Sweet Pam, Cockette Bobby, Marshall Olds, Pristine 
Condition, and Dusty Dawn with baby Ocean Michael 
Moon in the Panhandle - 1971 


Wally at Home, Oak Street - 1971 
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Pristine Condition, Marshall Olds, Cockette Bobby, Danny Isley and Link Martin in the Field of Lavender - 1971 


CHILDREN OF PARADISE - LIFE WITH THE COCKETTES 


By Fayette Hauser 

W e were a jolly bunch and lived together in a Victorian flat across the street at 1965 
Oak Street, which we fondly called The Chateau as it was a very elegantly appointed 
Victorian, The flat was previously occupied by James Gurley and Richard Hundgen 
from Big Brother and the Holding Company, This is how we dressed every day; it was a point of 
pride with us to be our most creative selves with our look. 

Our houses, there were 3 of them, were highly decorated as we all loved collecting magical and 
beautiful things and arranging them all over the house. We dressed the house as well as ourselves. 
Sweet Pam was one of five women in the troupe. She's pregnant with her baby Cactus and we were 
about to go to New York with two of our productions. She’s having a long think about all that, 
Wally spent hours assembling his high drag which was filled with glitter and feathers, extremely 
colorful. He would then trip around the City, spreading the love, coming home days later, with the 
drag looking much the worse for wear. 

Link was very brilliant and was our playwright. He was working on Pearls Over Shanghai, our 
best play. He was intrigued by the wanton atmosphere of old China, especially as it was portrayed 
in the 1930s Noir Hollywood films of Joseph Von Sternberg and Anna Mae Wong. 

The Chateau on Oak Street had a yard that grew wild lavender and I imagined us as blooming 
in a mystical landscape, full of color and magic. The mystical landscape that spawned our dreams 
was San Francisco, 

Scrumbly and Link were our great creative pair, the magicians. Scrumbly wrote the music 
and Link wrote the lyrics as well as the script of our plays. We began singing old Broadway and 
Hollywood show tunes but we soon grew into presenting original musicals. 


Link as Anna Mae Wong - 1971 
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WHAT, EXACTLY, BROUGHT THE PARROTS TO TELEGRAPH HILL? 



Judy and Mark are renovating the old Heslet home and behind one of the walls, they found two of the 
original doors. At one time, the house had been split up into small, separate rooms for dock workers. These 
doors would have dated back to the late 19th century. One of the doors still had a curtain on it. They were 
probably hidden in the late 40s by the Heslets when they broke down the walls to create one large unit. 


This is the third of three installments drawn from a chapter 
in Mark Bittners The Wild Parrots of Telegraph HilL 
This installment tells the story of the Heslet’s garden on the 
Greenwich Steps , which , as Mark says, ‘ultimately brought 
the parrots to Telegraph Hill” 

I n 1948, at age sixty-three, Grace Marchant moved 
into an apartment on the Filbert Steps, one block 
south of and parallel to the Greenwich Steps. Filbert 
and Greenwich are similar in character. Both are lined 
with old cottages, and both are at the edge of an old 
quarry. Like Greenwich, much of the land adjacent to the 
Filbert Steps was too steep or unstable to build on and 
covered with weeds and garbage. Grace had ideas for the 
land, and after getting permission from the city—it was 
officially part of the public right-of-way—she cleared 
away the garbage and weeds, and started a garden. 

While Grace worked on her Filbert Steps garden, 
Valetta began an identical project on Greenwich. She 
began by planting the lot that the Heslets original cottage 
had stood on. This was my favorite of all the gardens. Its 
the lot in which I found Mandela clinging to an iris after 
getting winged by the cat. Through the lot ran a narrow 
brick pathway with a beautiful handrail cobbled together 
out of old fuchsia and cherry tree branches. The path 
was lined with grape hyacinth and iris. The entire lot was 
carpeted with baby's tears, a thick, lush creeping plant of 
tiny round leaves. Wisteria climbed the wall of a cabin on 
the lots east side, and along the lots western edge, next to 
my old studio, there was fuchsia. The garden was shaded 
by princess flower, a small tree with royal purple blos¬ 
soms, and the exotic-looking datura. Datura, also called 
Gabriels or Angels trumpet, is a tall shrub with large 
green leaves and yellow, white, or pink flowers shaped 
like long bells. Datura looks like plant life on Venus as 
depicted in old science fiction movies. Like the parrots, 
it comes from Peru. 

Desmond said there was no plan, that it all hap¬ 
pened gradually, but once Valetta had planted the 
vacant land in the Compound, she started working on 
the steep, barren slope on the north side of Greenwich. 
Just as the city had given Grace permission to garden 
the public right-of-way along the Filbert Steps, it 
allowed Valetta to work the land next to the Greenwich 
Steps. The city even provided free water. Her main 
work area was on a slope that extended out fifty feet as 
it dropped down around twenty. At the bottom of the 
slope was a narrow flat area and a fence, which ran the 
length of an almost sheer cliff. The soil was so poor that 
for decades Valetta carried bags of dirt up the 98 steps 
to her garden. The years of quarrying had left the slope 
unstable, so Valetta hired Greer Jackson, a city bus 
driver, to come in on his off-hours and terrace the gar¬ 
den with bulk heads. He fashioned hand holds out of 
old pipes so she could get up and down the slope more 
easily, and set up an elaborate network of hoses. 

At its peak the garden was around 150 feet long 
and 50 feet wide. The basic scheme was the same as her 
Compound garden: a ground cover of baby tears, with 
fuchsia, datura, and princess flower. At the top along 
the railing, she planted roses. Over time, she mixed in a 
lot of other plants: iris, foxglove, montbretia, forget-me- 
nots, nasturtium, ginger, calla lily, hydrangea, mallow, 
impatiens, and Pride of Madeira. Her garden was never 
dainty; it was lush like a jungle. One reason for the vari¬ 
ety was that Valetta and Grace couldn't afford to buy 
plants of their choosing; they had to filch them wher¬ 
ever they could. Their primary source was Golden Gate 
Park, which they raided surreptitiously for slips. The 
area Valetta had to work in was so large that she planted 
trees as well. Along the sheer edge of the cliff is a long 
row of the graceful, long-armed deodar cedars. Today 
they re the most prominent tree in the garden. Theres 
also a tall incense cedar, as well as saucer magnolia, 
acacia, coral tree, plum, holly, mirror plant, almond, and 
loquat. Beyond the cultivated areas, volunteers stretch 
up the hillside and dissolve into wild growth that hangs 
from the old quarry cliffs. The garden provided habitat 
for urban wildlife. Besides the birds, there were field 
mice, roof rats, raccoons, skunks, and even grey foxes. 
Valetta particularly liked the raccoons and left food 
out for them at night. Its a wonderful incongruity that 

1 0 


this pocket of wilderness is only a half mile from the 
financial district. 

Valetta and Graces gardens were so appealing that 
neighbors up and down the Greenwich and Filbert 
Steps as well as in between the two sets of steps began 
to emulate them, so that today the two staircases form 
a corridor of gardens that stretches from the bottom 
of Telegraph Hill to the top. The gardens have become 
world famous, but although you'll often read in the San 
Francisco tour guides and history books about Grace 
Marchant, you'll seldom, if ever, encounter Valetta's 
name. Valetta never got her due. Grace died in 1982 at 
the age of 96, and before she died she was lionized for 
the Filbert Steps gardens, which were officially named 
for her by the city. Grace liked publicity, whereas Valetta 
stayed in the background. It's not that she was a wall¬ 
flower. Valetta was colorful and loud. But she didn't 
seem to care about publicity. She'd had plenty when she 
was young, so maybe she'd seen through it. 

Desmond, Valetta, and Grace's bohemian period 
had been the 1930s. And while the Heslets never 
turned into beatniks or hippies, the tenants of the 
Compound continued to reflect whatever was going 
on in the current bohemia. As Valetta got older, she 
sought out tenants who liked to garden. A lot of them 
were gay men, and when AIDS hit the gay community, 
some of her tenants became ill. The Heslets took care 
of all of them. When the men could no longer support 
themselves, the Heslets stopped charging rent, and fed 
them until they died. 

As community-minded as they were with regard 


to the Compound, the Heslets were not joiners. They 
were hill people. Valetta could be extremely difficult to 
get along with. People would try to help in the garden, 
but if they couldn't do things exactly to her liking, she 
often kicked them out. She knew the neighborhood was 
special, and she was implacable in her protection of it. 
When the Heslets first moved in, nobody but the very 
poor wanted to live there. Her gardens and the com¬ 
munity feeling that the Compound created made the 
area attractive to others. She fought all development and 
angered some people in the process. The Heslets used to 
party with Jack and Gert Murphy, the couple who owned 
the cottage that my old studio apartment was in. In 1958, 
when the Murphys built the house that I was presently 
living in, Valetta became furious that they would put 
up such a large building. She never spoke with them 
again. Today the neighborhood has more of a boxed-in 
feeling than it once did, especially after a developer put 
up a monstrous condominium at the foot of the quarry 
cliff. Valetta fought and fought until the developer finally 
agreed to shave some floors off one side of the project, 
which protected at least some of her view. 

For the last years of her life, Valetta settled into a 
routine of spending four or five hours a day, every day, 
in her garden. After breaking for lunch, she played the 
piano. Valetta worked in the garden for more than forty 
years. Even in her eighties, she had a dancer's build and 
could throw her legs over the three-foot-high garden 
railing with ease. In 1993, she suffered a series of strokes 
that brought her work to an end. She was confined to 

continued on page 1 1 
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THIS IS SORT OF FUN' 



By Margaret Barton 
(Excerpted and edited by William 
Pates) 

Here we continue the telling of 
the adventures of Margaret Barton 
whose 1945 memoir , "Laughter 
on the Hill” is a neighborhood 
classic . In this episode , Margaret 
has embarked on a romantic esca¬ 
pade with an attractive young man 
name Pete . 

T he game of hearts and 
flowers is fun anywhere, 
but in San Francisco 
its ecstatic —especially in the 
spring. Hearts drift a rosy glow 
over the city and California blos¬ 
somed at once. In Golden Gate 
Park rhododendrons bloomed by 
the thousands and the blossoms 
of fruit trees sprinkled over the 
parks acres. 

Like all San Franciscans, we 
spent a lot of time in the park. 

With our lunch in knapsacks we 
would take the streetcar out to 
Stanyan Street and rent bicycles. 

A day wouldn't give us enough 
time to see Golden Gate Park — 
it was too enormous, too full of 
fasciations — but we had many 
days, we thought. Buffalo pad- 
docks, herds of deer and elk, 
fuchsia gardens, a football sta¬ 
dium, canyons, brooks, lakes, 
museums — there was no end 
to it. 

Of Petes many attractions, 
one of the most convenient 
was his car, which was a pleas¬ 
ant accompaniment to our San 
Francisco life, in spite of the fact 
that Pete drove like a madman — 
that is to say like most California 
men. Coming home from picnics 
in Marin, I would cling to the 
door handle, praying and cursing, 
while Pete wove the car in and 
out of the sharp bends in the cliff 
road about the sea, at 70 miles 
an hour. 

Eventually, I discovered that 
everyone drove that way out 
West and that most of them managed to stay alive, too. 
Sol grew used to it even though I couldn't break myself 
of an Eastern snail's pace when I was at the wheel. 

In any event, driving a strange car in a new city is 
always an unnerving experience — if you aren't getting 
snarled in inexplicable gear shifts, then you're snarling 
up traffic at the city's busiest intersections. It took me 

Parrots on Telegraph Hill continued from page 10 

her bed for two years, and then died. Unlike Grace, 
who had trained a neighbor, Valetta had no gardening 
successor. The carpet of baby tears died, and the rest 
of the garden became a thick, overgrown tangle. Plants 
that she'd always controlled—wild blackberries, ferns 
and weeds—now grew with abandon. Desmond was 
old and in poor health. He'd loved Valetta and had lived 
to support her interests and enthusiasms. Everyone 
assumed he wouldn't last long after Valetta died. The 
Compound's tenants, as well as the neighborhood as a 
whole, were nervous about what would happen when 
Desmond was gone too. For just as the biggest threat 
to the parrots' survival in their native land had been 
habitat loss, so it was for the artists of San Francisco. It 
was getting more and more difficult to find an afford¬ 
able place to live. 

Copyright © 2003 by Mark Bittner 

All Rights Reserved ^ 


awhile to get used to San Francisco traffic signals — 
they didn't flash red and green, but instead they gave off 
an ear-splitting clang and an arm marked "Go” or "Stop” 
popped out of what looked like a yellow hitching post. 

My life was not entirely one of healthy outdoor 
excursions. San Francisco had more bars per capita 
than any other city in the country, and Pete seemed to 
think I should visit them all. San Francisco had always 
been a city where people dined and drank a lot outside 
the home, and the tradition hasn't changed. I wasn't 
surprised at this when I discovered that each joint had 
its own peculiar flavor, sharply differing from others in 
decor, habitues and spontaneous entertainment. 

At the Iron Pot, where the paintings of Hill artists 
were given free display and sometimes raffled off for a 
drink, a young man sat at the bar, bent in absorption 
over a book. Outside the Pot a red truck drew up, and 
its hefty driver swung through the doors and over to the 
bar. He slapped the young man on the back. 

" Whathcha reading pal?” he inquired. 

"Alice in Wonderland.” the young man replied 
politely 

"Gee, pal, dat's a great book!” 

In our saloon sightseeing around Telegraph Hill 
we were buoyed for a while by a worthy cause. Dorothy 
Erskine, a family friend across the Hill, with a social 
conscience and the energy to back it up, was agitating 
for a housing project near the waterfront and asked us 
to get some petitions signed. 


"A very simple matter,” said 
Pete. 

After a year in San Francisco 
he was at ease with the familiars 
of all the bars. At Tony Nicco's, 
where the Hill's young radicals 
sang "Badierra Rossa” while 
Gicomo Patri played his guitar, 
they filled a petition sheet in 
five minutes. At Izzy Gomez's, 
even the Countess, a blond and 
languid fixture at the gloomy bar, 
welcomed Pete with rapture and 
wanted to sign five aliases. At 
the Ricksha, our favorite bar in 
Chinatown, Pete discovered that 
he had gone to school with Willy 
Chen, the Chinese bartender, 
and Willy got his whole family to 
sign up. Pete was wonderful. 

"I don't give a damn about 
housing projects,” he confided, 
but this is sort of fun.” 

It was, and so were the whirl¬ 
ing trips through the night spots. 
Of them all, I liked the Ricksha 
best — perhaps because of its 
dual personality. Hidden away 
on a dark alley in Chinatown, it 
used to be an art museum. When 
the owners decided that it didn't 
pay, they simply installed a bar 
and left the art. Drinking gin 
and tonic, I gazed on an ancient 
jade Kwan Yink indirectly lighted 
within her glass niche. Dancing 
to the juke box "Hut Sut Song,” 
we whirled between cases of 
Sung platters and carved golden 
dragons. 

Forsaking the bars and the 
car for one evening, Pete and 
Charles and I went on a melan¬ 
choly excursion — the last trip 
of the ferryboat across the bay 
from San Francisco to Sausalito. 
Earlier in the evening, a party 
had been held by the commut¬ 
ers and the old decks were lit¬ 
tered with dirty pink confetti and 
varicolored streamers. But now 
the ferry was dark and almost 
deserted, and it slipped silently 
into its berth in Sausalito. 

We had a little time before the return trip, and 
we walked along the waterfront to the old bar where 
Jack London used to hang out. I was cheered when I 
looked across the little harbor, where sailboats bobbed 
at anchor, up to the lights of the hillside where Freddie 
O'Brien used to live. Freddie cleaned up on the book, 
"White Shadows in the South Seas,” and he lived his 
life out in comparative peace in a little house clinging 
to the side of the hill. A gay and explosive Irishman, 
he used to tell wonderful stories, but the only one I 
remembered was the one about his neighbor's parrot. 

The bird belonged to a Christian Scientist who 
lived in the house just above Freddie, and it often flut¬ 
tered to Freddie's porch to sit in the sun and ask for 
crackers. On this ill-fated day, however, the parrot kept 
on going, and Freddie saw it disappear through the 
trees in a generally beachward direction. In a few min¬ 
utes Freddie heard a dreadful commotion on the beach 
— squawking and screeching and general bedlam. He 
rushed down the trail to the beach, and a horrible sight 
met his eyes. "There was the poor parrot being pecked 
to pieces by a crowd of jealous gulls.” Freddie chased 
the gulls away and the denuded parrot hobbled toward 
him shivering. 

"God is love, God is love,” it croaked bravely. 
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NOT YOUR GRANDSON'S FITNESS TRAINER 


By Art Peterson 

Joan Glick is our local fitness coach/personal trainer icono¬ 
clast To her that overwrought exercise hiz cliche , “no pain, 
no gain/ makes no sense. “A workout needs to be fun. 

I respect boundaries. Some poorly prepared trainers push 
clients way beyond where they feel comfortable. What hap¬ 
pens? They stop exercising/ 

I visited Glick at her Fit for the Ages studio, at 2054 
Powell Street, to see if she could help reduce my 
expanding midsection as well as alleviate a flex¬ 
ibility condition grave enough to generate mild anxiety 
every time I dropped a paper clip. Glick is an intense, 
but gentle woman, free of the female equivalent of 
macho that characterizes many in her profession. She 
made me feel that all was not lost — yet. 

She herself began exercising in the 1990s, when 
she developed back problems working at a lucrative, but 
body-killing, desk job as an insurance broker. Deciding 
the corporate life was no longer for her, she committed 
to doing something for her mind, body and spirit. She 
started by taking a job at 24-Hour Fitness. “My work 
there helped me find my niche. Because I was older, 
when clients of a certain age would come in, they would 
send them my way.” 

So, during these years she learned techniques 
particularly relevant to the folks who once danced to 
Tommy Dorsey records. Now at her Powell Street 
location, the former home of the venerable Lori Vitas 
tailoring business, she greets clients of ages 13 to 88. 
Her particular passion is working with folks who have 
health concerns associated with aging: cancer (the 
medications can cause numbness), Parkinsons disease, 
or hip and knee replacement. In comparison, my pot 
belly and creaky limbs seemed like pretty wimpy stuff, 
but Glick was going to take these limitations seriously. 
It seems I need to get in touch with my “core,” a group 
of 26 muscles, front to back. I went through plank exer¬ 
cises, calf stretches, hamstring stretches, quad stretches 
and more. It was just a start. Glick suggested two ses¬ 
sions a week to get started. And HI be there. 

So eat your heart out, Arnold. Pretty soon, no more 
Mr. Girlie Man. 

Fit for the Ages 

2054 Powell Street 
860-1496 

e-mail: info@fitfortheages.com 
www.fitfortheages.com 




PARKS, 


By Carlo Arreglo 

I want to thank Judy Irving for all the hard and fine 
work she's done as the chair of the Parks, Trees and 
Birds Committee. She is the quintessential tough 
act to follow and I expect to call upon her vast experi¬ 
ence and expertise for all things PTB-related. 

“Hope is the thing with feathers,” Emily Dickinson 
once said, and it's my hope that establishing an urban 
community garden does not prove to be as elusive as 
that “thing with feathers.” Given the limited space at 
Tel-Hi, a traditional plot-based approach, as seen in the 
Fort Mason Community Garden or the Hayes Valley 


ESPRESSO CAPPUCCINO VINO PANINI 



423 Columbus Ave, 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
Hanna & Sandy Suleiman 415-397-6261 


TREES & BIRDS 

Community Garden, would be difficult to achieve, but 
micro-versions could very well be possible on terraced 
sites. Community gardens are a great way to engage 
nature together. If we can get some chard and kale out 
of this, all the better! If you would like to be involved 
in this project from the ground up, so to speak, please 
contact me at Carlo.Arreglo@thd.org. 

A regular activity I'd like to see established for 
Dwellers is a bird walk: a leisurely morning 

stroll through various parts of the 'hood looking 
and listening for migrating and resident birds. We can 
share observations and narratives about the cultural 


Aquatic Park 

Day visits $6.oo 

(monthly memberships available) 

Fitness Center 

We’re located at 890 beach street, 

(ground floor in the Maritime Museum 

Fitness for Life 

building) 

Our phone number is 923-4482 

We’re a lifelong fitness commu- 

nity: 

We offer cardio/strength equipment and 
Zuniba Gold, Pilates, QiGong, Yoga, 
Cardio Salsa, and Strength Training 

$ 

classes. Drop in fora visit! 



REPORT 

and natural history of North Beach, 

Telegraph Hill and the waterfront as 
we bird these various sites and participate in citizen- 
science by reporting our sightings on eBird. 

Speaking of birds, some recent bird activity 
included: two Western Kingbirds on the Greenwich 
Steps on Sunday, April 1, recurring small flocks of 
Cedar Waxwings in the Upper Grant Avenue area and 
Townsend's Warblers on the Greenwich and Filbert 
Steps. With spring migration and nesting season in full 
swing, let's keep our eyes open for birds both familiar 
and unusual. 
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THERE'S A NEW BARBER IN TOWN 
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By Carlo Arreglo 

“All the other hopeful poets were 
standing around, in various cos - 
tumes, worn-at-the-sleeves corduroy 
jackets, scuffly shoes, hooks sticking 
out of their pockets ” 

—Jack Kerouac, “The Dharma 
Bums' 

T hough Kerouac is 
talking about the par¬ 
adigm-busting read¬ 
ing at Gallery Six with “horn¬ 
rimmed intellectual hepcats,” 

“wild-haired anarchist fuds,”or 
“big fat bespectacled quiet 
booboos,” he captures a vibe 
re-interpreted in the 21st cen¬ 
tury through craft cafes, artisan 
delis and hair salons. 

Located on Upper Grant 
Avenue, Public Barber Salon 
has been open for two months. 

The owner is Steve Jester, a 
laidback man with fierce scissor 
and styling skills. He hails from 
the East Coast and has spent 
the last 10 years in California, 
opening the first Public Barber 
Salon four years ago in Union 
Square before launching the 
Upper Grant location. 

The opening party for 
Public Barber Salon coincided Public Barber Salon ’ First Frida Y A P ril 6 ' 2012 

Photo: By Andre Hunt 

with First Fridays on April 

6^, and drew a large crowd while eschewing long-tet 

of mostly young attractive hipsters in “scuffly shoes, * s keeping with the ca: 

iPhones sticking out of their pockets,” but older neigh- dropping in which, Jest 

borhood denizens wandered in to check out the gor- students on a budget, wl 
geous space where thousands of books line the walls quick cut without any 
and an old-school Pepsi machine will help you quench North Beach, 
your thirst. Vm ha PPy to sa 7 

Needing a cut, I went in, listened to good tunes pretty hepcat and it wa 

rocking the joint, and learned more about Jesters vision regularly go. The stylk 

for the place, which he sees as a hip, stylish, inexpensive asking what I wanted a 
barbershop/salon providing cuts, colors and blowouts minimum thats on my 


Two Corrections for Winter 2012 Issue 

♦ We neglected to provide contact information for 
Barbara Hazen, the photographer who took those great 
images for “Grant Avenue Denizens” in the last issue. 
Her info is: 

Barbara Hazen 

P.O. Box 1452, Mill Valley, CA-94942 

info@barbarahazen.com 

www.barbarahazen.com 

♦ In Aaron Peskins piece,“Saving the Colombo Building”, 
the name of the owner doing the restoration should 
have read “Luigi Barassi”. 



Photo: By Andre Hunt 


while eschewing long-term advance appointments. This 
is in keeping with the casual barbershop practice of just 
dropping in which, Jester hopes, would appeal to art 
students on a budget, white-collar folks needing a great, 
quick cut without any drama and locals walking the 
North Beach. 

Im happy to say that my haircut left me feeling 
pretty hepcat and it was for half the cost of where I 
regularly go. The stylist was totally professional in 
asking what I wanted and made the most out of the 
minimum thats on my head. Public Barber Salon is a 


welcome infusion of young talent and energy — along 
with Little Vine, AB Fits and Don Pistos (right around 
the corner!) — that is revitalizing Upper Grant and the 
larger 'hood. 

Public Barber Salon 

1528 Grant Ave. 

San Francisco CA 

415.362.0040 

publicbarbersalon.com 
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Mai Sharpe grooves at his regular Saturday Savoy Tivoli gig. 
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RESTAURANT 

REVIEWS 

Just a note to let you know Carol 
Petersons restaurant reviews will 
return with the next issue. 


Coming Soon: THD-Ten-Eleven! 

THD will be changing its phone number in the months 
ahead to 843-1011. We will be moving to a Google 
phone number which will eventually save us over $300 
annually in expenses. We have some details to work 
out but hope the new number will be easy for you to 
remember. We will support both numbers for a period 
of time after we make the change official. Look for more 
information in the next Semaphore . 
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TEA PARTY BUSTED ON 
TELEGRAPH HILL 


By Steve Thomas 

I f the walls of one of San Franciscos oldest 
residences could talk, they would probably talk 
loudest of the night in February 1927 when the 
police arrived at 2 a.m. to shut down an all night “tea” 
party at 31 Alta. 

Today, the Greek revival railings of the homes double- 
decker balconies sag quaintly in front of the 150-year old 
Grand Dame and hang out over Alta Street and the brick 
first floor like Old Quarter iron balconies of Bourbon 
Street. The top floors are white common clapboard, and 
back in 1852, when Captain Richard Andrews built his 
home, the living room was located on the second floor, the 
family bedrooms were on the third floor and the maids 
quarters were in the attic. Kitchen design considerations 
in the 1850s appeared to revolve mainly around keeping 
the house from burning down, and as was common, the 


cooking area and dining room were located as far from 
combustible clapboard as possible, in this case, in the brick 
semi-basement. 

The most infamous inhabitant of 31 Alta throughout 
the last century was a reputed Russian noble, Myrtokleia 
Sawvelle who, according to David Myrick's San Francisco’s 
Telegraph Hill, converted the brick dining room and 
kitchen into a Tight club.” Myrick reports that printed 
cards were sent to a prospective clientele announcing her 
Telegraph Hill Tavern as having 'all the atmosphere of the 
Montmarte with a Marine view.” 

Apparently the views from the double balcony were 
even more striking than they are today. A photograph 
taken during the 1850s shows the broad, open view from 
Alta street before it was paved in the 1930s. Today that 
view is partially blocked by all the rest of the buildings now 
occupying the north side of Alta: modern architectures 


Semaphore Classic 

Issoe 151 • Aotomn 2000 


An early view of 31 Alta (with balcony) from Son Francisco's Telegraph Hill. 

Reprinted by permission of David Myrick 


answer to straightforward utility. According to Myrick, 
Myrtolkleia (who came to be known as Myrtle) served tea 
at two in the afternoon, followed by dinner at six and sup¬ 
per after ten; while a Sunday morning brunch was offered 
from eleven to two. 

On that eventful night in February 1927, Myrtles 
guests must have been carousing on the balconies, howling 
at the moon just as the yuppies are want to do nowadays 
at 2 a.m. on Columbus Avenue. However, on that night 
on Telegraph Hill the neighbors were having none of it. 
The constabulary were called, and the Black Maria arrived 
to escort Myrtle and her party to the city jail for the rest 
of early morning. 

Myrtle not only had considerable skill in the culinary 
arts and the charm to be a gracious hostess, but she was 
also a pro at public relations. While the press headlined 
the story "Wild 'Tea Party' Raided”, her account painted 
for the reporters a not unusual evening of tea and art 
appreciation. Apparently, Myrtle was giving a private exhi¬ 
bition of a new work of art by Elwood Decker described as 
"an esoteric blue damsel charging through a red fog.” 

"We were sitting around admiring Elwood Deckers 
new painting,” relates Myrtle Sawvelle's account in the 
press. "We weren't even drinking anything but tea and I 
was making a pan full of biscuits for a little supper when 
the police came and made us all get in that black wagon. 

"Some of the guests who arrived late were making 
quite a bit of noise but we didn't realize that this was 
disturbing anybody,” she said. "We are going to start all 
over again with a tea room and this time there will be no 
nights in jail.” 

According to Myrick, it was not to be. Her food was 
exotic, her liquor was good — but her timing was poor 
because her teas were taking place during Prohibition. 
Her homemade brews landed her in jail again for 90 days, 
and she was promptly appointed jailhouse cook. Tackling 
her new job with gusto, Myrtle became the heroine of her 
fellow inmates. Her fellow prisoners never ate so well, in 
or out of jail, and it was a sad day when she was liberated. 
A year later, Myrtokleia retired to Carmel. 


THD BOARD MOTIONS 

for the Months of February-April 2012 

February 2012: 

No Motions 

March 2012: 

Motion: THD approves a donation of between 
$500 and $750 to the Telegraph Hill Neighborhood 
Center, depending on financial circumstances. (Passes 
Unanimously) 

Motion: The THD Treasurer will consolidate all THD 
bank accounts at one financial institution. (Passes 
unanimously) 

Motion: THD Semaphore issues will be posted on the 
THD website when the next issue comes out in print, 
effectively creating a 3 month lag for issues to be posted 
to the THD website. (Passes Unanimously) 

April 2012: 

Motion: Coit Tower and its historic murals need to be 
preserved and protected. Proposition B would make 
it the official policy of the City and County of San 
Francisco to protect Coit Tower and preserve the his¬ 
toric murals inside Coit Tower by strictly limiting com¬ 
mercial activities and private events at Coit Tower and 
by prioritizing the funds received by the City from any 


concession operations at Coit Tower for preserving the 
Coit Tower murals, protecting and maintaining the Coit 
Tower building, and beautifying Pioneer Park around 
Coit Tower. THD supports Proposition B on the June 
5, 2012 San Francisco ballot. (Passes Unanimously) 

Motion: The THD Executive Committee for the cur¬ 
rent 2012-2013 term will be Golinger, Irving, Noyes, 
Puri and Shanahan. (Passes Unanimously) ^ 

BOOKS ON 
THE HILL 

Join other books lovers in a lively discus¬ 
sion of books read in common. We meet 
the first Monday of each month at the 
home of one of our members. CALL 
CAROL PETERSON, 956-7817. 


FRIENDS OF 

WASHINGTON SQUARE 

Meet on the 2 n< ^ Tuesday every month, with work parties in the 
Square every quarter. See website for times, dates, locations. 

www.friendsofwashingtonsquare.com 


Dr. Thomas L. Viland, D.C. 

Chiropractor 

150 Lombard Street, Suite 2 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
Office (415) 421-1115 
Fax (415) 421-1116 



www.mamas-sf.com 


Manta* 

on ‘Washington Square 
Delira & Michael Sanchez 

5fours: 8am-3pm ‘Tues.-Sun. 
1701 Stockton St S. % Cfl 94133 
Thorn: 415-362-6421 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Jim Fisher 


Building neighborhoods one 
family at a time! 


415.738.7072 

www.JimFisherHomes.com 





PARAGON 




BREAK 
LUNCH & 


FAST 

DINNER 



un imif 

HEAVENLY CUISINE 


1600 Stockton Street 
on Washington Square 
San Francisco, CA 94133 

TEL 415.986.3414 
Fax 415.986.4633 



Macchiarini 
Creative Design & 
Metalworks Gallery 

creative metals 
jewelry - sculptu re 

DANIEL MACCHIARINI 

1544 Grant Ave. 

North Beach S.F. CA 94133 
415.982.2229 dannylmac@sbcglobal.net 

www.macreativedesign.com 


Sotto- Mote 


OYSTERIA & SEAFOOD 

RESTAURANT 



FISH MARKET 

IS NOW OPEN! 

GIGI 

OYSTERIA 


552 GREEN ST. - SF • (415)398-3181 



TELEGRAPH HILL DWELLERS 

Voice Mail/Hotline: 273-1004. Fax: 255-6499. Web Site: www.thd.org 
P.0. Box 330159 • San Francisco, CA 94133 


THD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 2011-2012 

President: Jon Golinger-Jon.Golinger@thd.org 

Vice-President: Judy lrving-Judy.lrving@thd.org 

Recording Secretary: Andy Katz-Andy.Katz@thd.org 

Treasurer: Tom Noyes-Tom.Noyes@thd.org 

Financial Secretary: Lucie Faulkner-Lucie.Faulkner@thd.org 

Corresponding Secretary: Scott Elliott—Scott.Elliott@thd.org 

Historian: Julie Jaycox-Julie.Jaycox@thd.org 

Editor of the Semaphore: Catherine Accardi-Catherine.Accardi@thd.org 

Immediate Past President: Vedica Puri-Vedica.Puri@thd.org 


DIRECTORS 
Term: 2011-2013 

Carlo Arreglo—Carlo.Arreglo@thd.org 
Joe Butler—Joe. Butler@thd.org 
Stan Hayes-Stan.Hayes@thd.org 
Katherine Petrin — Katherine.Petrin@thd.org 

Term: 2012-2014 

Al Fontes-AI.Fontes@thd.org 
Sarah Kliban-Sarah.Kliban@thd.org 
Mary Lipian-Mary.Lipian@thd.org 
Nancy Shanahan—Nancy.Shanahan@thd.org 


THD Committees Need You 


Get involved in our neighborhood and make a difference! Contact a 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

ART & CULTURE: Chair Julie Jaycox. Organizes events and projects that celebrate the art and 
humanities of our neighborhood. Contact Julie at Julie.Jaycox@thd.org 

BUDGET: Chair Tom Noyes. Contact Tom atTom.Noyes@thd.org 

COMMUNICATIONS: Chair Jon Golinger. Contact Jon at Jon.Golinger@thd.org 

MEMBERSHIP: Chair Lucie Faulkner. Contact Lucie at Lucie.Faulkner@thd.org 

ORAL HISTORY PROJECT: Director, Carlo Arreglo. Contact Carlo at Carlo.Arreglo@thd.org 

PARKING & TRANSPORTATION: Chair Mike Sonn. Supports efforts to ease congestion, optimize 
neighborhood parking, and enhance public transit. Contact mike.sonn@thd.org 

PARKS, TREES & BIRDS: Chair Carlo Arreglo. Promotes projects to support neighborhood parks, 
green spaces, street trees, and birds. Contact Carlo at Carlo.Arreglo@thd.org 

PLANNING & ZONING: Co-Chairs Nancy Shanahan & Mary Lipian. Reviews and monitors proposed 
development projects for consistency with applicable laws and neighborhood character. Contact 
Nancy at Nancy.Shanahan@thd.org or Mary at Mary.Lipian@thd.org 

SEMAPHORE: Editor Catherine Accardi. Contact Catherine at Catherine.Accardi@thd.org 


THD committee and help keep the Hill a special place to live. 

SOCIAL & PROGRAM: Temporary Chair Sarah Kliban. Organizes neighborhood social events, group 
dinners, and quarterly membership meetings. Contact Sarah at Sarah.Kliban@thd.org 

WATERFRONT: (open) Works to enhance and protect our unique and historic waterfront. 

LIAISONS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

CENTRAL POLICE DISTRICT COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: Mike Madrid 

COALITION FOR SAN FRANCISCO NEIGHBORHOODS: Paul Weber, Merle Goldstone (Alternate) 

FRIENDS OF WASHINGTON SQUARE LIAISON: (open) 

NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK LIAISON: Gerry Crowley 
NORTHEAST WATERFRONT ADVISORY GROUP MEMBER: Jon Golinger 

SEMAPHORE STAFF 

EDITOR: Catherine Accardi, 2351 Powell Street, #505 - caacat@comcast.net 
COPY EDITOR: William Pates - william.pates@yahoo.com 
TYPESETTING/DESIGN: Chris Carlsson, (415) 608-9035 -carlsson.chris@gmail.com 
AD SALES: Andy Katz - Andy.Katz@thd.org 
BUSINESS MANAGER: Shirley Lee - shirley@mcm.com 


WEB SITE = www.thd.org 

Visit the THD website to explore a wealth of neighborhood history and get the latest information about what's happening on the Hill. 


TELEGRAPH HILL DWELLERS 

Schedules of Committee Meetings 


PLANNING & Zoning: Last Thursdays. Call for time and location. 986-7070, 563-3494, 391-5652. 


Look to the THD website for information on THD events. Log Oil to http://www.thd.org 


List of new members and former members who have rejoined since Issue 197, Winter 2012: 

Carolyn Baker, Stacy & Jorge Blandon, Antonia & Michael Clark, Jessica Gottstein, Virginia Handley, Susan 
Hughes, Christine & Kathy Kendrick, Woody LaBounty, Vince Lateano, James Sanders, Louis Silcox, Quinton 
Smith, Apama Subramanian, David Willey, Susie Coit Williams 


NEW MEMBER INFORMATION 

For a Voice in Your Neighborhood Join Telegraph Hill Dwellers. 

Sign Up or Sign a Friend Up as a member of Telegraph Hill Dwellers. Complete and mail to THD, PO Box 330159, SF, CA 94133 


1 NAME:_ 1 

I ADDRESS:_ I 

1 CITY:_STATE:_ZIP:_ 1 

I PHONE EMAIL: I 

| CHECK ENCLOSED FOR 1-YEAR MEMBERSHIP 

I Individual $30_ Household $45_ Senior (age 65 and over) $20_ Senior Household $35_ * 
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SEMAPHORE STAFF: 

Editor: Catherine Accardi, 2351 Powell Street, #505 - caacat@comcast.net 
Copy Editor: William Pates - william.pates@yahoo.com 
Typesetting/Design: Chris Carlsson, (415) 608-9035 - carlsson.chris@gmail.com 
Ad Sales: Andy Katz - Andy.Katz@thd.org 
Business Manager: Shirley Lee - shirleyl@mcm.com 

The Semaphore is a publication of the Telegraph Hill Dwellers for its members. Articles, except for the summary of Board of Directors' Motions, do not 
necessarily reflect the official position of the Association or its officers, but are the opinions of the writers of the individual signed articles. The Association 
can take no responsibility for their content. This membership publication is not to be reprinted or disseminated without permission in writing. 
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